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agitation which is going on, and the concentration of thought 
among educated men, give reason to hope that some sim- 
ple and general principles will he arrived at. We have a 
strong conviction that, sooner or later, either the nation, or 
some State or some city, will work out the plan of a strong 
and responsible executive, and that when its practical opera- 
tion is developed, the quickness and readiness of our people to 
seize upon really practical improvements will secure its general 
adoption. 

Gamaliel Bradford. 
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lari italiane pubblicate ed illustrate da D. Comparetti. Vol. I. 
Torino. 1875.* 

The popular tales of Europe possess a peculiar interest from 
whatever standpoint we regard them. If, with Benfey and his 
followers, we consider them merely sesondary forms of Oriental 
originals, we have opened before us a fascinating field of study, 
the literary connection of the East and West. If, on the other 
hand, we hold with Grimm and his school that these tales are 
of primitive Aryan origin, and exclude the hypothesis of con- 
scious borrowing by one people from another, we have a still 
more interesting subject of investigation, comparative folk- 
lore in its relations to comparative mythology and the science 
of religion. 

The latter theory has found greater favor in England and 
America, owing to the labors of Cox, Dasent, and Miiller ; the 
former is more generally received in Germany, where it is 
warmly defended by such profound scholars as Benfey, Lie- 
brecht, and Kohler. It is too soon to pronounce decidedly in 
favor of either theory from the arguments advanced by their 
supporters. The science of comparative folk-lore has not yet 
advanced beyond the collection and arrangement of materials. 
Whichever of the above theories we may support, we must first 
have at our disposal a complete collection of European folk- 
lore so arranged and classified as to render comparison easy 
and thorough. 

Until recently the only scientific collections of folk-lore were 
those made in the North of Europe ; within a few years, how- 
ever, the interest in this study has spread southward, and 
France, Spain, and Italy are now busily engaged in gathering 
together what time has spared of these precious remains of 
their national and popular traditions and beliefs.f 

* The above list does not include all the recent publications on the subject. The 
most important ones omitted here will be mentioned in the course of the article. It 
may, however, be well to state here that many inedited Italian stories (mostly from 
Piedmont and Tuscany) will be found scattered through Professor De Gubernatis's 
masterly work on Zoological Mythology, London, Triibner & Co., 1872, 2 vols. 

t We must not omit the mention of Hahn's admirable work on Greek and Al- 
banian popular tales, a work too little known in this country, — Grieehische und 
Albanesische Marchen gesammelt, von J. G. von Hahn, 2 Theile, Leipzig, 1864. 
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The object of this article is to call attention to the more re- 
cent works on Italian folk lore, as well as to review what pre- 
viously existed, and briefly to examine the hearing of this new 
material on the question of the origin and diffusion of popular 
tales. 

In 1550 there appeared in Venice a collection of stories, in 
the style of the Decamerone, which was received with the great- 
est favor. It passed through sixteen editions in twenty years, 
was translated into French and often printed in that language, 
and before the end of the century was turned into German. 
Its influence called into existence the most fashionable branch 
of French literature in the next century, and its echoes are 
still heard in every nursery in Europe. 

So entirely has this once-famous book been forgotten, that 
when we state that we allude to the Piacevoli Notti of Giovan 
Francesco Straparola of Caravaggio, we shall be mentioning 
a work and an author known only to a few scholars, and 
to most of them only through the use made by others of his 
stories.* 

The author feigns that Francesca Gonzaga, daughter of Otta- 
viano Sforza, Duke of Milan, on account of the commotions in 
that city, retires to the island of Murano, near Venice, and, 
surrounded by a number of distinguished gentlemen and ladies, 
passes the time in listening to stories related by the company. 
Thirteen nights are spent in this way, and seventy-four stories 
are told, when the approach of Lent cuts short the diversion. 

* It is astonishing that a person of Straparola's popularity should have left be- 
hind him nothing but a name. We only know that he was born near the end of 
the fifteenth century at Caravaggio, and was the author of several poetical works 
now lost. The date of his death, as well as any of the circumstances of his life, are 
unknown. The little that is known of him and a very complete bibliography of his 
Piacevoli Notti will be found in an excellent monograph entitled Giovan Francesco 
Straparola da Caravaggio. Inaugural-Dissertation von F. W. J. Brakelmann aus 
Soest, Gottingen, 1867. Straparola's work, especially the unexpurgated editions, 
is scarce, and the ordinary student will have to consult it in the French translation 
by L'ouveau and Larivey, an excellent edition of which is that in the Bibliotheque 
Elzevirienne of P. Jannet, Paris, 1 857. There is a German translation with valuable 
notes of the miirchen contained in the Piacevoli Notti by F. W. Val. Schmidt, Die 
Miirchen des Straparola, Berlin, 1817. Schmidt used, without knowing it, an ex- 
purgated edition, and translated eighteen instead of twenty-two miirchen. 
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These stories are of the most varied form and origin ; many 
are borrowed without acknowledgment from other writers, 
twenty-three, for example, from the little-known Morlini, six- 
teen from Sachetti, Brevio, Ser Giovanni, the old French fa- 
bliaux, the Golden Legend, and the Romance of Merlin. Four 
others are of Oriental origin, and may be found in the " Pant- 
schatantra," "Forty Viziers," and "Thousand and One 
Nights." * 

There remain, then, thirty-one stories, the property of Stra- 
parola. These are all what the Germans term " marchen," 
and there is but one other of this kind, borrowed from Morlini, 
in the collection. We say " the property " of Straparola ; we 
mean they had never appeared before in the literature of Eu- 
rope. They are, however, the property of no one man nor peo- 
ple ; they are the fragments of our Aryan inheritance, common 
to all the Indo-European peoples, the immortal Fairy Tale ! 
Two of Straparola's stories have survived their author's oblivion 
and still live in Perrault's version of Peau d'Ane and Le Chat 
Botte, while others in the witty versions of Madame D'Aulnoy 
delighted the romance-loving French society of the seven- 
teenth century. Straparola's work had no influence on con- 
temporary Italian literature, and was soon forgotten, — an unjust 
oblivion, for to him belongs the great honor of having intro- 
duced the Fairy Tale into modern European literature. He 
has been criticised for his style and blamed for his immorality. 
The former, it seems to us, is not bad, and the latter no worse 
than that of many contemporaneous writers who have escaped 
the severe judgment meted out to Straparola. 

We find no traces of popular tales until nearly a century 
later, when the first edition of the celebrated Pentamerone 
appeared at Naples in 1637. Its author, Giambattista Basile 
(also called by the anagram of his name, Gian Alesio Abba- 

* The source of Straparola's Oriental tales is unknown ; it could hardly have been 
oral tradition. We shall see in the course of this article that there was probably, 
during the fourteenth century or earlier, some popular collection of Oriental stories 
based on the above-mentioned works. The reader will 6nd all the necessary refer- 
ences to Straparola's borrowed materials in Liebrecht's translation of Dnnlop's 
History of Fiction, Berlin, 1851, pp. 283, 493 ; in Brakelmann's dissertation above 
cited ; in the French version in the Bibliotheque Elezevirienne ; and in Grimm's 
Kinder und Hausmarchen, 3d ed., GStt, 1856, Vol. IIL p. 286. 
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tutis), is but little more known to us than Straparola. He 
spent his youth in Crete, became known to the Venetians, and 
was received into the Accidentia degli Stravaganti. He followed 
his sister Adriana, a celebrated cantatrice, to Mantua, enjoyed 
the duke's favor, roamed much over Italy, and finally returned 
to Naples, where he died about 1637.* 

The Pentamerone, as its title implies, is a collection of 
fifty stories in the Neapolitan dialect, supposed to be narrated, 
during five days, by ten old women, for the entertainment of 
the person (Moorish slave) who has usurped the place of the 
rightful princess. 

Basile's work enjoyed the greatest popularity, and was trans- 
lated into Italian and the dialect of Bologna. It is worthy of 
notice that the first fairy tale which appeared in France, and 
was the avant-coureur of the host that soon followed under the 
lead of Charles Perrault, L'Adroite Princesse, is found in the 
Pentamerone. f 

We know nothing of the sources of Basile's work, but, as we 
shall see, it contains the most popular and extended of all Eu- 
ropean tales, and must have been in a great measure drawn 
direct from popular tradition. The style is a wonderful mass 
of conceits, which do not, however, impair the interest in the 
material, and it is safe to say that no people in Europe pos- 
sesses such a monument of its popular tales as the Pentam- 
merone. Its influence on Italian literature was not greater 
than that of the Piacevoli Notti. From the Pentamerone, 
Lorenzo Lippi took the materials for the second cantare of 

* The Pentamerone is also a scarce work, and the scholar will ordinarily have to 
content himself with Liebrecht's admirable translation, Der Pentamerone oder Das 
Marchen aller Marchen, Aus dem Neapolitanischen iibertragen von Felix Liebrccht, 
Breslau, 1846, 2 vols. In an Appendix, Vol. II. p. 316, will be found an account 
of Basile and some bibliographical details. 

The Pentamerone suffered the same fate as the Piacevoli Notti. It was not 
known, for instance, in Germany until Fernow described it in his Romische Studien, 
Zurich, 1808, Vol. III. pp. 316, 475, although Wieland had taken the material 
for his Pervonte from the third story of the first day. There is an excellent Eng- 
lish translation of thirty-one of the fifty-stories : " The Pentamerone, or the Story 
of Stories. Fun for the Little Ones from the Neapolitan," by John Edward Tay- 
lor, with illustrations by George Cruikshank, London, 1848, and 2d ed. 1850. 

t This story is usually printed with Perrault's tales, but its author was really 
Mile. Lheritier. See the latest edition of Perrault's tales, Les Conies de Charles 
Perrault, par Andre' Lefevre, Paris, Lemerre, 1875, p. xli. 
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his Malmantile Maquistata, and Carlo Gozzi drew on it for 
his curious fiabe, the earliest dramatizations of fairy tales, 
which, in our day, after amusing the nursery, have again be- 
come the vehicles of spectacular dramas. 

Although there is no proof that Mile. Lheritier and Perrault 
took their stories from Straparola and the Peutamerone, there 
is little doubt but the French translation of the former, which 
was very popular (Jannet mentions fourteen editions between 
1560 and 1726), awakened an interest in this class of stories, 
and was thus the origin of that copious French fairy literature 
which, besides the names mentioned above, includes such well- 
known writers as Mde. D'Aulnoy, the Countess Murat, Mile. 
De la Force, and Count Caylus, all of whom drew on their 
Italian prototypes more or less.* 

In spite of the great popularity of the two collections we 
have just examined, they exerted but a slight influence on the 
literature of Italy, and have become bibliographical rarities. f 

The interest that the brothers Grimm aroused in Germany 
for the collection and preservation of popular traditions did not, 
for obvious reasons, extend to Italy. A people must first have a 
consciousness of its own nationality before it can take sufficient 
interest in its popular literature to inspire even its scholars to 
collect its traditions in the interest of science, to say nothing 
of collections for entertainment. 

In 1860 Temistocle Gradi of Siena published in his l r igilia 
di Pasqua di Ceppo eight, and in his Saggio di Letterature varie, 
1865, four popular tales as related in Siena. These were col- 
lected without any scientific aim, but are still valuable for pur- 
poses of comparison. No attempt at a scientific collection of 
tales was made until 1869, when Professor De Gubernatis pub- 
lished the Novelline di Santo Stefano. This was followed by 

* See Licbrecht's Dunlop, p.- 408 et set/. ; Grimm's Kinder und Hausmarchen, ed. 
cit. Vol. III. p. 299 et seq. Ten of Straparola's and thirty-three of Basile's tales 
have counterparts in Grimm, and so naturally in other North European collections. 
We shall have occasion later to speak of the relation of Italian popular tales to 
those of the rest of Europe. 

t There is one other collection of Italian popular tales, La Posillecheata de Ma- 
sillo Reppone di Gnapoli, Napoli, 1684. Its author was Pompeo Sarnelli, Bishop of 
Biseeglie, and it contains five stories in Neapolitan dialect, and of the same nature 
as those of the Pentamerone. 
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Imbriani's JVovellaja fiorentina, Napoli, 1871 ; and Novellaja 
milanese, Bologna, 1872. 

Bernoni, the next year, 1873, published two of the works at 
the head of this article, and in 1874 Carolina Coronedi-Berti 
collected and edited the popular tales of Bologna. The collec- 
tion of Sicilian popular tales, and the general collection by 
Comparetti, which head this article, constitute, with those 
already mentioned, all the Italian contributions to this subject, 
which, if they seem meagre in comparison with what has been 
done in the North of Europe, are still far in excess of French 
and Spanish labors in this field. 

The attention of strangers was early directed to Italian folk- 
lore, and the first scientific collection was the work of two 
Germans, Widter and Wolf, who published a translation of 
twenty-one Venetian tales in the Jahrbuch fur romanische und 
engluche Literatur, Vol. VII. (1866) pp. 1-36, 121-154, 
249 - 290, with comparative notes by R. Kohler. In the same 
volume, pp. 381 - 400, were published twelve tales from Leg- 
horn, collected by Hermann Knust ; and finally the eighth vol- 
ume of the same periodical, pp. 241 - 260, contains three 
stories from the neighborhood of Sora, in Naples. 

Iu 1867 Schneller published at Innsbruck a German trans- 
lation of sixty-nine tales, collected by him in the Italian 
Tyrol. 

Of much greater interest and importance than any of the 
above are the two volumes of Sicilian tales, collected and 
translated into German by Laura Gonzenbach, afterwards the 
wife of the Italian general, La Racine. The latest work on 
the subject by a foreigner is Miss Busk's. The number of 
stories published, in German and English, is about twice as 
many as those published in Italian before Pitre's collection, 
being over four hundred. Pitre contains more than all the 
previous Italian publications together, embracing over three 
hundred tales, etc., besides those previously published by him 
in periodicals and elsewhere.* 

* Dr. Pitre has undertaken the difficult task of collecting and editing the popu- 
lar songs, tales, and customs of his native country. He has already published two 
volumes of Canti po/iolari, Palermo, 1871, and a volume of studies on popular 
poetry, Palermo, 1872 ; and has now in preparation a volume containing children's 
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It is not, however, merely numerically that Pitre's collec- 
tion surpasses all that has previously been done in this field. 
It is a monument of patient, thorough research and profound 
study. Its arrangement is almost faultless, the explanatory 
notes full, and the grammar and glossary valuable contribu- 
tions to the philology of the Italian dialects. In the Intro- 
duction the author, probably for the first time, makes the 
Sicilian public acquainted with the fundamental principles of 
comparative mythology and its relation to folk-lore, and gives 
a good account of the Oriental sources of the novel. 

If we compare Pitre, Gonzenbach, and Comparetti, we shall 
find each influenced by different principles which have affected 
their plans. Frl. Gonzenbach's collection is indeed a valu- 
able contribution to European folk-lore, and its value is greatly 
increased by Kohler' s comparative notes. The stories are (as 
in Comparetti) translated, and thus lose their freshness and 
philological value. Pitre has, it seems to us, very properly 
confined his notes and comparisons entirely to Italy, with ref- 
erences, of course, to Gonzenbach and Kohler when necessary. 
In other words, his work is a contribution to Italian folk-lore, 
and the student of comparative Aryan folk-lore must make his 
own comparisons ; a task no longer difficult, thanks to the 
works of Grimm, Hahn, Kohler, De Gubernatis, Cox, etc. 
Miss Busk's work is based on oral tradition, and contains, 
including the variants, one hundred and forty-two tales, 
divided into esempj, favole, ciarpe, and ghost-stories and 
local and family traditions. The author refers frequently to 
Grimm, Dasent, Ralston, and Schneller, but seems unac- 
quainted with the folk-lore of the rest of Italy. 

It is to be regretted that the editor of the latest general 
collection of Italian popular tales, Comparetti has chosen 
to translate his collection. The first volume, all yet issued, 
contains seventy stories from various parts of Italy. There is 
no arrangement by locality nor subject ; and the annotations, 
instead of being given with each story, are reserved for one of 
the future volumes, — an unhandy arrangement, which detracts 
from the value of the work. 

games, festivals, etc., and one of proverbs, compared with those of the other 
dialects of Italy Dr. Pitre's labors deserve the warmest praise and encourage; 
ment from all who are interested in popular literature. 
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The name applied to the popular tale differs in various prov- 
inces, being generally a derivative of the Latin fabula. So 
these stories are termed favuli and frauli in parts of Sicily, 
favole in Rome, fiabe in Venice, foe in Liguria, and fole in 
Bologna. In Palermo and Naples they are called cunti ; 
novelle and novelline in Tuscany, esempi in Milan, and storie in 
Piedmont. 

There are but few peculiarities of form ; those stories -which 
we have in their original dialect present, of course, many 
interesting popular traits which our space prevents our men- 
tioning. Those from Sicily begin either with the simple 
" cc'era," or " na vota cc'era," or " si raccunta chi na vota 
ce'era." 

Sometimes the formula is repeated, as, " si cunta e s' 
arricunta" with the addition at times of " a lor siynuri" or 
the qualification of the story to be told as " stu bellissimu 
cuntu." 

These stories also end in a variable formula, which most 
commonly is a couplet referring to the happy termination of 
the tale, and the relative unenviable condition of the listeners. 

An example from Sicily (Pitre, I. p. 189) is : — 

" Iddi arristaru filici e cuntenti 
E nuatri semu senza nenti." 

The last line is sometimes, E nui semu ccd munnamu li 
denti (and here we are picking our teeth). In Tuscany the 
couplet is : — 

" In santa pace pia 
Dite la vostra, ch' io detto la mia." 

Another Tuscan ending is (De Gub. p. 24) : — 

'' Stretto il viuolo, stretta la via 
Dite la rostra, ch' io detto la mia." 

Miss Busk (p. 109) gives the following from Bome : — 

" Stretta la foglia, 
Larga la via (ofteD, ' Stretta la via '), 
Dite la vostra, 
Ch' ho detto la mia." * 



* For other examples see Pitre, I. p. 196. For other interesting popular traits 
see same author, I. 187, note 3; ibid., 191, note; 370, note 1. 
VOL. CXXIV. — NO. 252. 3 
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Passing from the form to the contents of the tales before 
us, there are two things which we noticed at once : that these 
tales are a unit, and that they contain scarcely a story for 
which a parallel cannot be found in some of the North Euro- 
pean collections.* 

The bearing of these facts on the question of the origin and 
diffusion of folk-lore may be considered later ; they are men- 
tioned here, as they must seriously modify the method of treat- 
ing these stories in this article. 

For this unity among themselves relieves us of the necessity 
of instituting comparisons between the various provinces of 
Italy ; and their unity with the folk-lore of other Aryan peo- 
ples renders any extended comparison with the popular tales 
of the rest of Europe unnecessary. 

Such being the case, a detailed examination of the salient 
features of these tales is almost useless ; and we might pass 
at once to a consideration of the most interesting individual 
stories ; there are, however, a few points of general interest. 

The characters are the same, in general, as those of all 
other fairy tales. The hero and heroine are the youngest of 
three or more children ; are badly treated at home, and, like 
the Northern Boots, despised by the other brothers and sisters. 
It is, however, the ridiculed younger brother or sister who 
performs the tasks the others have failed to do, and are then 
cheated, temporarily, of their reward by their envious kindred. 

The typical story of this class is the Sicilian (Pitrj, 
XXXIII.) one entitled Tridicinv, from the hero, the young- 
est of thirteen brothers. The king issues a proclamation 
promising a large reward to whoever shall steal the bedquilt 
of a certain ogre. Tridicinu's brothers see a good chance of 
getting rid of one whom they dislike, and so go to the king 
and tell him that they have a brother who can do what the 
king wishes, and more too. Tridicinu remonstrates, but in 
vain; he finally undertakes and accomplishes that task, and 

* For the proof of the first statement it will only be necessary to glance 
through the notes appended by Pitre to each of his stories. Comparisons of the 
Italian tales with those of the rest of Europe have been made by Kohler in his 
notes on Gonzenbach's Sicilianische Marchen, and in the Jahrbuch fur rom. und en//. 
Lit., Vols. VII., VIII. Although much yet remains to be done in this field, the 
fict is established beyond a doubt. 
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afterwards is forced to steal the ogre's horse. This does not 
satisfy the king, who desires the ogre's pillow. The hitherto 
successful youth is now caught, put in a cask and fed, to make 
a dainty dish for the ogre and his wife. After a time they 
make Tridicinu show one of his fingers, to see whether he is 
fat enough to kill. He shows them a mouse's tail, and they 
decide to leave him awhile. At the next examination he had 
to show them his finger, and they conclude to kill him ; so the 
ogress heats the oven three days and three nights. When 
she is about to put Tridicinu in it, he calls her attention to 
some dirt in the corner of the oven ; and while she is trying 
to see what it is, he pushes her in and shuts the mouth of the 
oven. When she is cooked Tridicinu puts part of her on the 
table, and fixes her head in bed with a string so as to move 
it when necessary. 

The ogre soon arrives with his guests and the trick is discov- 
ered, but amid the confusion Tridicinu escapes with the pillow 
and many other rich things. The king is still unsatisfied, and 
demands from the astonished Tridicinu the ogre himself, " live 
and sound." Tridicinu has a long chest made, and conveys it 
near the ogre's house. He tells him (Tridicinu is disguised 
as a monk) that it is intended for the wicked Tridicinu, but as 
he has never seen him he fears he will not go in it. The ogre 
says he is about his size, and consents to get into the chest and 
try how it fits him. Of course Tridicinu bears him off in triumph 
to the king. 

Another version of this story is connected with the story of 
the " Faithful Beasts." Tridicinu, on his way to the ogre's, 
encounters an eagle, lion, and ant, settles their dispute, and re- 
ceives from them a feather, hair, and foot, which enable him to 
accomplish his enterprises.* We have said that the youngest 
brother as hero is often betrayed by his envious brothers. The 

* The story of Tridicinu is almost exactly that of Askeladden, som stjal Troldets 
Solvamder, Sengetceppe og Guldharpe in Asbjornsen and Moe's Norske Folke-Even- 
tyr, 5 ed. No. 1, translated by Dasent in his " Norse Tales," under the title of 
"Boots and the Troll." Other European variants will be found in Ralston's 
"Russian Folk-Tales," p. 168; and Brueyre's Contes pop.de la Grande-Bretagne, 
p. 38. It is found also in Gonz., 30, 83 ; Novellaja milantse, 1 ; Pentamerone, III. 
7 ; Marchen aus Venetien, 9 ; and finally it may be compared with Straparola, 
I. 2. 
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typical story of this class is (Pitre, LXXX.) La Jisterna (The 
Well). Here the hero is the youngest of three king's sons, 
who descends, or is made by his brothers to descend, into a 
well. At the bottom he finds three princesses in the power 
of a magician, from whom he liberates them. The envious 
brothers lower a cord into the well, and pull up the three beau- 
tiful princesses, and leave their brother in the lurch. The hero 
escapes from his subterranean prison in various ways, in one 
version by means of a magic apple which recalls the ring and 
lamp in " Aladdin " ; in another an eagle carries him on his 
back. During the journey the eagle demands flesh, otherwise 
the flight cannot be prolonged ; the hero cuts off a piece of his 
own flesh, in one case his whole leg, which he gives the bird. 
Afterwards, of course, the leg is restored by the bird.* The 
youngest sister, as in other lands, is the victim of her step- 
mother or envious sisters. Where the latter fail she succeeds, 
and often restores to them their lives, which their curiosity for- 
feited. She is the heroine of such stories as " Bluebeard,"' 
" Cupid and Psyche," and " Beauty and the Beast," which will 
be mentioned later. 

The superhuman figures in these tales are of course the 
fairies, but they seldom appear in the guise of the bright beings 
with whom the stage has made us familiar. Sometimes we 
see them as old hags bestowing miraculous gifts, sometimes as 
hermits guiding the hero and heroine along an unknown 
way. 

The evil beings are the magicians, the giants, demons, and 
ogre. The ogress corresponds to our witch. The ogre and 
ogress (called in Sicilian padri-draa, mamma-draa~) are of 
course distinguished for their love of human flesh, and make 
their appearance where the trembling hero or heroine is 
concealed, muttering a refrain with which we are all fa- 
miliar : — 

* This story is popular all over Italy ; the various versions will be found in 
the notes to the above story in Pitre, Vol. II. p. 208. It corresponds of course 
to those Northern tales, in which the Trolls inhabit subterranean abodes, in which 
they confine the princesses whom they have enchanted. The' reader can easily re- 
call stories in Dasent and Grimm, in which princesses are shut up in mountains 
and rescued by the hero, as in the Sicilian tale. The episode of the bird recalls 
Sindbad in the " Arabian Nights." 
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"Fum, fum ! 
Sento odour d' eristianum." * 

There is no need of continuing these details, to show that 
Italian folk-lore is as much a part of Aryan folk-lore, as the 
Italian language is of the Aryan languages. In fact the resem- 
blance between the stories under consideration and those of 
the rest of Europe is so strong as to disappoint somewhat the 
general reader. There is an almost entire absence of local col- 
oring. The tale of " The Three Citrons " being told in almost 
the same words in Norway, the Tyrol, Tuscany, Naples, and 
Sicily. f Still there is a difference of hue, and, in some cases, a 
difference which may result from locality. For instance, the 
glass (ice) mountain which plays such a role in North Euro- 
pean stories is naturally absent from Italian tales, and stories 
of the class of Domrdschen and " The House in the Wood " are 
not so marked as in the North. J 

After this hasty survey of some of the salient points of Ital- 
ian popular tales, it may be well to examine in detail some of 
the most interesting individual stories, which for convenience 
may be roughly divided into three classes, fairy tales proper, 
legends, and popular tales not involving any superhuman 
agency. In considering the fairy tales, I shall first mention 
those in which the most famous myths of classical times will 
easily be recognized. 

Perhaps the most popular tale in European folk-lore, cer- 
tainly one of the most widely disseminated, is the one in which 
the myth of Cupid and Psyche can be clearly recognized. The 
best examples of this story are in Pitre's collection, Lu Re 

* This is the formula in Piedmont. In Tuscany (Nov. fior., p. 195) : — 

" Mucci, mucci ! 
Sento puzzo di cristianucci ; 
ce n'e, ocen'e stati, 
ce \\'h degli impiattati." 
t See Narske Folke-Eventyr, new collection by Asbjornsen, No. 66 ; Schneller, No. 
20; De Gub. No. 5 ; Pent. V. 9 ; Gonz. XIII. ; Pitre, XIII. 

t See Cox, " Mythology of the Aryan Nations," Vol. II. p. 300. Speaking of 
the myth of Demeter, he says : " This story is naturally found in all lands where 
the difference between summer and winter is sufficiently marked to leave on the 
mind the impression of death and resurrection." This difference does not need to 
be so marked as at the North, for Dornroschen appears in India under the form of 
" Little Surya Bai." See Miss Frere's " Old Deccan Days," p. 113. 
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D' Amuri, No. XVIII. ; and its variant, Re Cristallu, No. 
CCLXXXL* In the former version the catastrophe is brought 
about by the heroine asking her husband's name, in the latter 
by looking at him with a lighted candle from which a drop of 
melted wax falls on his face. This version is found in Miss 
Busk's collection, p. 99, and elsewhere. The base of the 
various versions is always a mysterious husband, whose name 
is unknown, or whose face is never seen ; the wife discovers his 
secret or sees his face, and he disappears only to be found again 
after years of painful searching and the completion of danger- 
ous tasks. Sometimes the husband, as in Lu Re D' Amuri, is 
ordinarily disguised as a bird, and when he comes home bathes 
in milk and water, and resumes his human shape. In the above 
story the envious sisters persuade the wife to ask her husband's 
name ; in other versions they put fragments of glass, etc., in the 
milk and water, and the magic bird flies away seriously 
wounded, and the luckless wife must discover the secret rem- 
edy for her husband's sickness.f 

The myth of Polyphemus is well preserved in several stories, 
the most interesting one having been told to Pitrd by a girl 
eight years old at Erice, a translation of which is given in the 
Revue des deux Mondes, above cited. Another version is also 
from Sicily, where it is popular among the Albanese in the 
colony of Piana de' Greci (Comparetti, No. 70). 

The myth of Nisus and Skylla is in Comparetti, No. 54, 
Gonz. No. 26, and elsewhere. Danae still lives in the Pen- 
tamerone, I. 3 ; Andromeda, in Gonz. 39, 40 ; and Phryxos 
and Helle,in Pent. V. 8; Pitre,No.283; Gonz. 48, 49. Who does 

* The reader will find a French translation of a portion of this story in the Revue 
des deux Mondes, 15 Aofit, 1875, p. 849. 

t This is the version in Bernoni, XVII., El Re de Fava, in several stories in Miss 
Busk's collection, " Pot of Marjoram," " Pot of Rue," " King Otho," and in 
Schneller, No. 21. Kcihler, in his notes to Gonz., Nos. 15, 16, gives the principal 
European versions of this story. An interesting one has since been published in 
Asbjornsen's Norske Folke-Eventyr, Ny Sammling, No. 84, Den GrSnne Ridder. In 
this story the lover comes to the sound of sweet music, when a certain book is 
opened. The envious stepmother consigns her daughter to a subterranean abode, 
the walls of which are built of poisonous materials, which injure the Green Knight 
when he comes to visit his wife. The conclusion of the story is the same as in the 
Italian versions above mentioned, and to which many others from various parts of 
Italy might be added. 
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not recognize Hercules in the hero of Pitre, LXXXII. , Lu' Mper- 
aturi Scursuni, a story which has a parallel in every European 
collection of tales ? So Jason is clearly the hero of many tales 
of which good examples are in the Pentamerone, II. 7 ; III. 9 ; 
Pitre, 13, 17.* If we now turn our attention to those stories 
which the Grimm school would term of " primitive Aryan 
origin," we shall find the most celebrated ones plentifully rep- 
resented in the Italian collections. " Bluebeard," " Cinderella," 
" Beauty and the Beast," and " Sneewitchen " have their 
counterparts from the Tyrol to Sicily. f Interesting as this 
class is in itself, it presents too few original points to demand a 
more detailed examination ; the bearing of this lack of original- 
ity will be considered later in this article. 

We have thus far examined the stories before us as impar- 
tially as possible, and have endeavored to avoid treating them 
from any pronounced standpoint. We think it clear, however, 
that no valid argument can be deduced from them against the 
theory of Grimm. If that theory be true, then the mass of Italian 
folk-lore before us is precisely what we should imagine it would 
be. On the other hand, the influence of the Orient is percep- 
tible in two classes of stories : first, those admitted by the 

* There are many interesting instances of " survival " scattered through these 
stories, which however do not materially differ from those contained in North Euro- 
pean folk-lore. One or two, however, deserve mention. In the story above men- 
tioned, Lu lie D'Amuri, the heroine, after fulfilling many arduous tasks, rejoins 
her husband, in spite of the wiles of her mother-in-law, the wicked witch. The 
time for the princess to give birth to a child approaches, but the old witch clasps 
her hands above her head, and declares that the child shall not be born as long as 
she keeps them there. The prince, however, outwits her, by having the bells rung 
as for a funeral ; and when the witch asks whose it is, she is told that it is her son ; 
in her grief she unclasps her hands, and the princess gives birth to her child. The 
reader will find an interesting note on the subject in Kohler's annotations to Gonz., 
No. 12, and will at once recognize the myth of Alcmena and Lucina. 

So also the ancient custom of lighted torches at weddings is preserved in many 
stories, as in the one just mentioned with the lawful wife, who is obliged to see her 
husband married to another, and to kneel by their bed holding in each hand a 
lighted torch. 

Those interested in the Virgil of mediasval tradition will find in Pitre, No. 53, 
some additions to the already voluminous details collected by Coinparetti in his 
VirgiHo net Medio Euo. 

t The " Cornhill Magazine " for July, 1875, contains translations of several 
stories in Bernoni's collection, among them " Cinderella," "Bluebeard," and a pe- 
culiar version of the King Lear myth. 
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Grimm school to be of Oriental (Indian) origin, and introduced 
into Europe during the Middle Ages ; and, secondly, a few 
claimed by the school just mentioned to be of primitive Aryan 
origin. There are several tales which have been taken directly 
or indirectly from the " Thousand and One Nights." In Miss 
Busk's collection, p. 158, we find the story of " Aladdin's 
Lamp" under the title, "How Cajusse was married." A 
number of new traits have been attached to the old story. 
When the wizard is about to send Cajusse down into the cave, 
he tells him he will come to a place where there is a beautiful 
garden, at the gate of which sits a fierce dog. Cajusse is to 
throw him some bread and cheese, and pass on and seize the 
lamp. Everything else happens as in the old familiar story, 
only the narrator misses the point of the unfinished window in 
the palace built by magic. 

Another peculiar trait is that when the magician obtains 
possession of the lantern and carries off the princess, Cajusse 
follows her and learns that the magician is immortal, or rather 
can only be killed in a peculiar way ; " one must go into a 
wood where is the beast called hydra, and cut off all its seven 
heads. In the head which is in the midst of the other six, if it 
is split open, will be found a leveret ; if this leveret is caught 
and his head split open, there is a bird ; if this bird is caught 
and his head split open, there is in it a precious stone. If that 
stone is put under my pillow I must die." And sure enough, 
when he lay his head on the pillow under which the stone was, 
" he gave three terrible yells, turned himself round and round 
three times, and was dead." * 

There are two versions of " Aladdin's Lamp " in Pitre, 
LXXXI. : one from Messina, which does not contain the epi- 
sode of the fatal stone ; and another from Palermo, that does. 
Miss Busk says, she has other of the " Arabian Nights " stories 
told with the local coloring of characters and incidents proper 

* This episode of a giant or magician having his life, so to speak, in some otlur 
place, is repeated in a great number of Aryan tales. See the Norse tale of " The 
Giant who had no Heart in his Body," the Kussian (Ralston, llussian folk-Tales, 
p. 109) " Koschei the Deathless," and the Hindoo tale of " Punchkin," in Miss 
Frere's " Old Deccan Days." In Comparetti (No. 32) there is a peculiar version 
of the Grimm story of the " Two Brothers," in which the life of a fairy depends 
on an egg which is in the body of a tiger with seven heads. 
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to the neighborhood of Rome ; particularly various versions of 
the " Forty Thieves," of which there are also reminiscences in 
Pitre. In one story (XXIII.) the captain conceals twelve of 
his band in oil-skins, and sells them to the abbess of a certain 
convent for oil. One of the nuns has some suspicion of the 
trick, and invites her companions to tap the skins with red-hot 
irons, which are as effectual as the boiling oil in the Arabian 
story. 

The collections before us contain a large number of stories 
of undoubted Oriental origin, which are also very popular, 
but which do not belong to the class of stories to which we 
have thus far devoted our attention. They are mostly fables, 
or of the class the Germans call sehwanke, and most of them 
were imported into Europe in the various versions and transla- 
tions of the Pantsohatantra, the " Seven Wise Masters," and 
the Disciplina Clericalis. From the first is derived the story 
that La Fontaine has made popular under the title of V Ours 
et I' Amateur des Javelins, Liv. VIII. 10.* 

The simplest version is from Sicily (Pitre, CXC. 3 var.), and 
is told of the typical booby Giufa, whom we shall mention 
later. " The flies plagued Giufa, so that he went to the judge 
and brought a complaint against them. The judge laughed 
and said, ' Wherever you see a fly you can strike it.' While 
the judge was speaking, a fly rested on his face, and Giufa 
dealt it such a blow that he broke the judge's nose." A few 
fables are scattered through the various collections, the largest 
number being in Pitrfi, CCLXXI. -CCLXXX. Among these 
are the iEsopian fables of the " Cricket and the Ants," the 
" Town and the Country Mouse," and the " Lion, the Wolf, 
and the Fox." Two others, Brancaliuni, and the " Wind, 
Water, and Honor," are also in Straparola.f 

A very popular fable, of Oriental origin,J is the one entitled 
" The Man, the Wolf, and the Fox," of which there are versions 
in Pitre (CCLXXIIL), Gonz. No. 69, and Comparetti, No. 67. 
Finally, there is the fable of the fox, who pretended to be dead, 
and was picked up by a countryman who was carrying fish to 

* See Max Muller, " Chips," II. 231 ; Benfey, Pant. I. 296. There is a version 
also in Morlini, XXI., whence it passed into Straparola, XIII. 4. 
t X. 2 ; XI. 3 ; ^sopus ed. Furia, 121, 198, 233. 
} See Benfey, Pant. I. 113. 
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market. The fox threw out the fish, and then escaping, picked 
them up at her leisure. The wolf wants to know where the 
fox got all those fine fish, and she shows him how to fish for 
them from a high rock, with a pitcher tied to his tail ; the 
result being of course that he falls into the sea and is drowned.* 

Far more curious, however, than any of the Oriental stories 
yet mentioned, is a tale which is nothing more than the frame 
of the famous Qukasaptati, better known by its Persian and 
Turkish name Tuti-Nameh, " Tales of a Parrot." f 

The frame of the various Oriental versions is substantially 
the same. A husband is obliged to leave home on business. 
While he is away his wife engages in a love-affair with a 
stranger. A parrot, which the husband has left behind, pre- 
vents the wife meeting her lover by telling her stories, which 
interest her so much that she keeps putting off her appoint- 
ment until her husband's return. In the Turkish version 
(translated by Georg Rosen, Leipzig, 1858), the parrot recon- 
ciles the husband and wife ; in the Persian versions the parrot 
relates what has happened, and the faithless wife is killed. 
From the " Tuti-Nameh " the frame passed with certain vari- 
ations into the various Oriental versions of the " Seven "Wise 
Masters." Here the story is made to illustrate the craftiness 
of woman, for the wife manages to convince her husband of 
the bird's untruthfulness, whereupon he kills it. J 

The " Seven Wise Masters," as is well known, enjoyed dur- 
ing the Middle Ages a popularity second only to that of the 
Bible ; and there are several Italian versions reaching back to 
the fourteenth century. From some of these, or possibly from 
some now lost collection of Oriental tales formerly popular in 
Italy, the story in question must have become widely diffused, 
for there are versions from Piedmont, Tuscany, and Sicily. 
The most simple version is from Pisa (Comparetti, No. 1), 
with the title II Pappagallo, and runs as follows : — 

« See Roman du Renart, Paris, 182S, I. p. 29. 

t The literature of this famous collection of tales will be best found in an inter- 
esting article by Wilhelm Pertsch entitled Ueber NachschaW s Papagaienbueh, in the 
Zeitschrifl der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschnft, Bd. XXI. p. 505 - 551. Broek- 
haus's rare translation of Nachschabi's eighth night will be found translated into 
Italian by E. Teza in D'Ancona's Libro dei Sette Savi di Roma, Pisa, 1864, pp. 
xxxvii • lxiv. 

} De Gub. Zool. Myth. II. p. 322, gives a similar story from Turin. 
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" There was once a merchant who had a beautiful daughter, 
with whom the king and the viceroy were both in love. The 
former knew that the merchant would soon have to depart on 
business, and he would then have a chance to speak with the 
girl. The viceroy knew it too, and pondered on how he could 
prevent the king succeeding in his plan. He was acquainted 
with a witch, and promised her immunity and a large sum of 
money if she would teach him how to change himself into a 
parrot. This she does, and of course the merchant buys him 
for his daughter and departs. 

" When the parrot thought it was about time for the king to 
come, he said to the girl, ' Now, to amuse you, I will tell you 
a story ; but you must attend to me and not see any one while 
I am telling it.' Then he began his story, and after he had 
gone a little way in it a servant entered and told her mistress 
that there was a letter for her. ' Tell her to bring it later,' 
said the parrot, ' and now listen to me.' 'I do not receive 
letters while my father is away,' said the mistress, and the 
parrot continued. After a while another interruption, a ser- 
vant announces the visit of an aunt (it was not an aunt, says 
the story, but a woman who came from the king). The parrot 
said, " Do not receive her, we are in the finest part of our 
story " ; and the young girl sent word that she did not receive 
any visits while her father was absent, and the parrot went on. 
When his story was ended, the girl was so pleased that she 
would listen to no one else until her father returned. Then 
the parrot disappeared, and the viceroy visited the merchant 
and asked his daughter's hand. He consented, and the mar- 
riage took place that very day. The wedding was scarcely 
over when a gentleman came to ask the girl's hand for the 
king ; but it was too late, and the poor king, who was much in 
love with her, died of a broken heart, and the girl remained 
the wife of the viceroy who had been more cunning than the 
king." 

Another version from Piedmont (Comparetti, No. 2 ; De Gub. 
Zool. Myth. II. 322) differs materially from the one just given. 
A king is obliged to go to war and leave behind him his wife, 
with whom another king is in love. Before the parting he 
forbids his wife to leave the palace during his absence, and 
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presents her with a parrot. No sooner had the king departed 
than his rival attempts to obtain an interview with the queen 
by giving a feast and inviting her to it. The parrot prevents 
her going by relating the same story which is contained in the 
first version. They are interrupted in the same manner by an 
old woman sent by the lover, but to no purpose. When the 
story is finished the husband returns, and the parrot becomes 
a young man whom the king had engaged to watch over his 
wife's fidelity. The story told by the parrot in the above ver- 
sions is of no especial interest, except that it is, in the main, 
also the one given in the Sicilian version, and has some 
resemblance to a story in the Pentamerone, II. 2, " Verde 
Prato." 

The Sicilian version of our story (a partial translation of 
which will be found in the Revue des deux Mondes above 
cited) is the most interesting as well as the most complete of 
all ; the single story in the continental versions has been ex- 
panded into three, and the frame is more artistic. The story 
is the second in Pitre. Here a merchant is obliged to leave his 
wife, of whom he is insanely jealous. She advises him to shut 
her up in the house, with plenty to eat. One day, to amuse 
herself, she looks out of the single window which has been left 
open ; at that moment a gentleman and a notary happen to 
pass and see her. They immediately make a bet of four hun- 
dred ounces as to who will speak with her first. The notary 
summons an evil spirit and sells him his soul on condition 
that he wins his bet. The devil then changes him into a par- 
rot, who plays the same rdle as in the Italian versions, but 
relates, as we have said, three stories. When the merchant 
returns the parrot is placed on the table at dinner, and 
splashes some of the soup into the husband's eyes, flies at his 
throat, strangles him, and escapes through the window. The 
parrot of course resumes his human form, obtains the widow's 
hand and his four hundred ounces from the eavaleri, and after- 
wards tells his wife the whole story, her only comment being, 
" I am astounded " (Jo restu alluceutd). 

As we have hinted before, there are three ways in which 
this story may have become known to the Italians : from some 
early collection of Oriental tales, such as probably supplied 
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Straparola with some of his stories, or from the story in the 
" Seven Wise Masters," or from oral tradition. The connection 
of Italy with the Orient, by means of its shipping, has always 
been close ; and it is quite possible that the Oriental element 
in its tales may have been introduced by merchants, travellers, 
and sailors. This latter theory receives some support from an 
interesting story in Bernoni, Trad. pop. venez. Pvntata prima, 
p. 11, entitled Vigna era e Vigna son (Vineyard I was and 
Vineyard I am), which, in substance, is as follows : — 

A king, averse to marriage, commanded his maggiordomo 
to remain single. The latter, however, one day saw a beauti- 
ful girl named Vigna, and married her secretly. Although he 
kept her closely confined in her chamber, the king became 
suspicious, and sent the maggiordomo off on an embassy. 
After his departure the king entered the apartment occupied 
by the maggiordomo, and saw his officer's wife sleeping. He 
did not disturb her, but, in leaving the room, dropped one of 
his gloves accidentally on the bed. When the husband re- 
turned he found it, but kept a discreet silence, ceasing how- 
ever all demonstrations of affection, believing his wife had 
been faithless. The king, anxious to see again the beautiful 
woman, made a feast and ordered the maggiordomo to bring 
his wife, who denied in vain that he had one. He brought her 
at last, and, while every one else was talking gayly at the feast, 
she was silent. The king observed it and asked her the cause 
of her silence ; and she answered with a pun on her name: — 
" Vigna era e Vigna son, 

Amata era e piu non son ; 

E non so per qual cagion, 

Che la vigna a perso la so stagion." 

Her husband, who heard this, replied : — 

" Vigna eri e Vigna sei, 
Amata eri e piu non sei : 
Per la branca del leon 
La Vigna a perso la so stagion." 

The king, who understood what he meant, answered : — 
" Ne la vigna io son entrato, 
Di quei pampini ghe n' 6 tocato ; 
Ma lo giuro per la corona che porto in capo, 
Che de quel fruto no ghe n' 6 gustato." 
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" Then, because the maggiordomo understood that his wife 
was innocent, these two made peace, and always after lived 
happy and contented." 

This story is found only in the Greek and Hebrew versions 
of the " Seven Wise Masters," and in the Arabic " Seven 
Viziers." * It did not pass into any of the Occidental versions, 
although it was known to Boccaccio, who based on it the fifth 
novel of the first day of the Decamerone. Either then the 
story is a late adaptation of the Oriental story, which is un- 
likely, or it comes from some now lost but once popular Italian 
version of the Oriental form of the " Seven Wise Masters." f 

Our space will permit us to notice but one other story that 
has passed from the Occidental version of the " Seven Wise 
Masters " into the popular tales of Italy. This is the story 
technically known as " The Treasure House," and which is 
nothing more than the Egyptian story of the " Treasury of 
Rhampsinitos." This story was a favorite among the more 
cultivated classes, and is found in the Pecorone, IX. 1, and in 
Bandello, Pt. I. nov. XXV. There are numerous versions of it 
in the collections before us, three from Sicily (Pitre, CLIX., 
CX. and variant), two from Bologna (Coronedi-Berti, II., VI.), 
and one from Monferrato (Comparetti, No. 13). 

Legends, properly so called, do not fall within the scope of 
the collections we are now examining. The Italians, in com- 
mon with the rest of Europe, possess a mass of literary legen- 
dary lore, much of which is also truly popular ; but at present 
we have only to do with those purely popular traditions which 
have clustered about our Lord and his Apostles, and one or two 
of the favorite subjects of mediaeval legends. The popular 
religious traditions of Italy do not differ in spirit from those of 
the rest of Europe ; like them they are marked by a simplicity 
amounting at times to a familiarity, which, however shocking 
to our ideas, is not intended for irreverence. 

A number of these legends turn (as do many in the North 
of Europe) upon imaginary journeys of our Lord upon earth, 

* See Sengelmann, Das Buck von den sieben loeisen Meistern, Halle, 1 842, pp. 40, 
87 ; Tausend und Eine NarJd, Deutsch von Max Habicht, von der Hagen und Schall, 
Breslau, 1836, Vol. XV. p. 112 ; Keller, Li Romans des sept Sages, p. exxxviii. 

t See also Pitre LXXVX, and Vigo, Canti pop. sicil. no. 5145. 
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when he punishes the avaricious and rewards the generous and 
hospitable. He is generally accompanied by Peter, who plays 
the role of the clown, trying our Lord's patience sorely, and 
often needing his direct intervention to avoid the unpleasant 
consequences of some escapade. One of these stories (Pitre, 
CXXIII.) is found everywhere from Sicily to Norway. The 
Sicilian version is as follows : " One day while the Lord and 
the Apostles were journeying, St. Peter, being somewhat in 
advance of the others, met a man and said, ' The Lord is near 
by, ask him for the grace of your soul.' So he approached and 
said, ' Lord, my father is sick of old age. Cure him, Master.' 
' Am I a doctor ? Do you know what you must do ? Put 
him in a hot oven, and he will become a child.' The man did 
so, and his father became young again. This pleased St. 
Peter, and when he found himself alone he went about trying 
to make children of some old men. Just then he met a man 
who was seeking the Master, because his mother was at the 
point of death and he wanted her cured. St. Peter said, 
' Whom are you seeking? ' ' The Master, for my old mother 
is very sick, and the Master alone can heal her.' ' Very good, 
I am Peter ; do you know what you must do ? — heat an oven, 
put her in it, and she will be cured.' The poor man believed 
him, because he knew that St. Peter was a favorite of the Lord, 
so he went home and put his mother in the hot oven. What 
more could you expect ? The old woman was burned to a 
coal. ' Ah ! santu di cod e di ddd ! ' cried her son, ' that scurvy 
fellow has made me kill my mother ! ' He hastened to St. 
Peter. The Master was present, and when he heard the story 
could not control his laughter, and said, ' Ah ! Peter, what have 
you done ? ' St. Peter tried to excuse himself, but the poor 
man kept crying for his mother. What did the Master do ? 
He went to the house of the dead, and with a blessing which 
he pronounced there, he made the old woman come to life again 
as a beautiful young girl, and thus St. Peter was relieved of his 
great embarrassment." * 

* See Asbjornsen and Moe, No. 21 ; Ny Samm. No. 101 ; Grimm, No. 147, Das 
junge gegluhte Mdnnkin. There is an old Italian version of this story in the Cento 
Norelle Antiche, No. LXXV., where, instead of St. Peter, a greedy minstrel who is 
a follower of the Lord undertakes to perform one of his miracles. For the sources 
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St. Peter's mother is the subject of a story which has given 
rise to a wide-spread proverb. She was, so runs the story, an 
avaricious woman, who never was known to do good to any one. 
In fact, during her whole life, she never gave anything away, 
except the top of an onion to a beggar-woman. After her 
death, St. Peter's mother went to Hell, and the saint begged 
our Lord to release her. In consideration of her one charitable 
act an angel was sent to draw her from Hell with an onion-top. 
The other lost spirits clutched hold of her skirts in order to 
escape with her, but the selfish woman tried to shake them off, 
and in her efforts to do so broke the onion-top, and fell back 
into Hell. This story has given rise to the saying, " Like St. 
Peter's mamma," which is found with slight variations all over 
Italy.* 

St. Peter's sisters are the subject of a story with a moral, 
contained in Schneller, p. 6 : " St. Peter had two sisters, one 
large, the other small. The little one entered a convent and 
became a nun. St. Peter was delighted at this, and tried to 
persuade his big sister to become a nun also. She would not 
listen to him, however, and said, ' I would rather marry.' 
After St. Peter had suffered martyrdom, he became, as is well 
known, Porter of Heaven. One day the Lord said to him, 
' Peter, open the gates of heaven to-day as wide as you can, 
and get out all the heavenly ornaments and decorations, for 

of this story see A. P'Ancona, Le Fonti del Novellino in the Romania, No. 10, p. 
180. This is the Giimm story of " Brother Lustig." 

A more amusing version of this tale is in the Vulksmarchen aus Venetien, No 5 
(Jahrb. VII. p. 28), where, as in the Norse story, our Lord enters the shop of a 
proud smith, and in his presence forges the venerable St. Peter over into a hand- 
some young man. The smith tries the same experiment on his father, with the 
same result as in the Sicilian story. There are other versions of this story in I)e 
Gub. St. Stefano, No. XXXI., and in Jahrb. VII. 396, from Leghorn. 

* This tradition is not confined to Italy, but is found in Servia and Greece. See 
an article on the subject by Tommaseo, reprinted in Gradi, Saggio di Lctlure Varie, 
Torino, 1865, p. 55. A curious version of this story is given in Bernoni, Leygende 
Fantast. VIII. After the onion-top was broken and St. Peter's mother has fallen 
back into Hell, the story continues : " Out of regard, however, for St. Peter, the 
Lord permitted her once a year, on St. Peter's day, to leave hell and wander about 
the earth a week ; and indeed she does so every year, and during this week she 
plays all sorts of pranks and causes great trouble." This reminds one of the 
"Sabbath of the Damned." See Douhet, Dictionnaire des Le'gendes, Paris, 1855, 
p. 1040. 
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to-day a very deserving soul is going to arrive here.' St. Peter 
did as he was told with great joy, and thought, ' Certainly my 
little sister is dead, and is coming to heaven to-day.' When 
everything was ready, there came the soul of — his big sister, 
who had died and left many children, who bitterly lamented 
her loss. The Lord gave her an exalted place in heaven, much 
to the astonishment of St. Peter, who thought, ' I never 
should have imagined this ; what shall I have to do when the 
soul of my little sister comes ? ' 

" Not long after the Lord said to him, ' Peter, open the gate 
of heaven to-day a little way, but a very little, — do you hear ? ' 

" St. Peter did so, and thought, ' Who is coming to-day ? ' 
Then came the soul of his little sister, and had so much 
trouble to squeeze through the gate that she hurt herself; and 
she received a much lower place in heaven than the big sister. 
At first St. Peter was amazed ; afterwards he said, ' It has 
happened differently than I imagined ; but I see now that 
every profession has its merits, and every one, if he only wants 
to, can enter heaven. ' " 

There are in Sicily several interesting legends relating to 
Pilate, Marco, and Judas. The first (Pitr§, CXIX.) sits in a 
gloomy cavern, intently perusing the sentence he passed on 
Christ ; the second (Pitre, CXX.), who struck our Lord, is con- 
demned to wander about a column in a subterranean abode. 
He constantly beats his hand against the column and dashes 
his head against the walls of his cell. Judas (Pitr£, Vol. I. 
p. cxxxviii) is believed to have hanged himself on a tamarind- 
tree which, before that time, was a tall, beautiful tree.* After 
Judas's death it became the diminutive, shapeless shrub called 
vruca, which is a synonyme for all that is worthless. The soul 
of Judas is condemned to wander through the air, and every 
time it sees this shrub it pauses, and imagines it beholds its 
miserable body dangling from it. 

The Wandering Jew is well known to Italian tradition, and 
was seen in Sicily not long ago (Pitr£, Vol. I. p. cxxxiii). 

There are also versions of the legend of St. Silvester and 
Constantine (Pitr£, CXVIII.), and of Gregorius (Gonzenbach, 

* See Pitre, Appunti di Botanica populate Siciliana in the Rivista Europea, May, 
1875, p. 441. 

vol. cxxiv. — no. 252. 4 
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No. 85, Knust No. 7 in Jahrb. VII. p. 391), which do not dif- 
fer from the literary legends of Italy and the rest of Europe. 

There is in Sicily an interesting legendary story which con- 
tains an account of the other world, with its joys and pains. 
There are two versions (Pitre, CXI. ; Gonz. 88) ; the former 
is entitled Lu Giuvini di lu Furnaru, the " Baker's Appren- 
tice," and is briefly as follows: — 

A baker every day loads with a certain quantity of bread a 
horse which comes to the oven, and then disappears in a mys- 
terious manner. One day the baker sends his apprentice to 
follow the horse ; they come to a river of milk, and while the 
lad stops to dip his bread in it the horse disappears. The 
same thing is repeated the next day, except that they come to 
a river of wine instead of milk. The next day the apprentice 
ties himself to the horse and follows him to a rich pasture 
filled with lean animals, and directly after to a poor pasture 
filled with fat animals. Then they meet a sow with her tail 
full of knots, and a frog trying in vain to pick up a crumb of 
bread. Then they came to a door where the apprentice saw a 
beautiful woman, who was the Virgin. She made him come 
in, heard his story, and showed him where the bread went to, 
namely, to feed the souls in Purgatory. Then she explained to 
him what he had seen on the way : the river of milk was the 
nourishment she had given to her son ; the wine was that 
which he had consecrated ; the oil, what is asked in charity 
from her and the Lord. The lean cattle are the rich, the fat 
are the poor ; the sow represents those who say their prayers 
carelessly ; the frog is one who once refused a poor person 
bread. The Virgin then took him by the hand and led him 
into Hell and Purgatory. The apprentice was too much con- 
fused to accompany the Virgin to Paradise, so she showed him 
through a window three seats, one for himself, one for his 
master, and one for his mistress. Then she made him close 
his eyes a moment, and when he opened them he found him- 
self at home ; and when he had finished telling his story to his 
master and mistress, all three died and went to Paradise.* 

* Curiously enough, this story has no parallels in the rest of Italy, but is more 
or less popular in the rest of Europe. A French version will be found in Blade, 
Contes populaires recueillis en Agenais, Paris, 1874, p. 122. See also the same 
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The most famous story of the class we are considering is, 
however, that one best known by its French title, Bonhomme 
Misere. The French version was popular as a class-book as 
long ago as 1719, running through fifteen editions from that 
date.* The editor of the reprint referred to in the note, as 
well as Grimm, III. 142, believed the story to be of Italian 
origin, and that the original would some day be discovered. 
This has proved to be the case, and we now have before us a 
number of versions. f These versions may be divided into 
two classes : one independent, the other constituting a part 
only of some other story. This latter class is generally con- 
nected with the cycle of our Lord's journeys upon earth, and 
is represented by " The Master Thief" and " Brother Lustig," 
in Germany, and " Beppo Pipetta" (Venetianhclie Vblksrn, 
No. 7), in the territory of Venice. 

The version from Rome is an amalgamation of two Tus- 
can versions in the Novelline di Santo Stefano, Nos. XXXII., 
XXXIII. The first of these is entitled Compar Miseria, and 
is as follows : — 

" Compar Miseria was old, — God knows how old ! One day 
Jesus and St. Peter, while wandering through the world in 
order to name the countries, came to Compar Miseria's, who 
offered his two visitors some polenta, and gave them his own 
bed. Jesus, pleased with this reception, gives him some 
money, and grants him these three favors : that whoever sits 
on his bench near the fire cannot get up, that whoever climbs 
his fig-treo cannot descend, and finally, out of regard to St. 

author's Contes et proverbes pop. recueillis en Armagnac, p. 59. A Norwegian ver- 
sion is in Asbjornsen, Norske Folk-Evenlyr, Ny Samm. No. 62, Venner i Liv og 
Dbd, which has a parallel in Iceland; see Maurer's Island. Volkssagen, p. 198. 
See also Ralston's "Russian Folk-Tales," p. 30G, for the same story, which is 
intimately connected with the popular myth of the " Seven Sleepers," so well 
known to us in the form of "Rip Van Winkle." 

* The edition of 1719 is reprinted in De la litte'rature populaire en France. 
Recherches stir les oriijines et les variations de la lA/ende du bonhomme Misere, 
Paris, 1861. See also the Jahrbuch fur romanische und englische Literatur, Vol. V. 
p. 24. 

t Pitre, CXXIV., CXXV. ; Novelline di St. Stefano, XXXII. ; Venetianische 
Volksm. No. 7; Schneller, No. 17; Busk, p. 183; Comparetti, Nos. 35, 49. A 
translation of Pitre, CXXV., will be found in the Revue des deux Mondes, men- 
tioned before. 
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Peter, the salvation of his soul. One day Death comes to 
Compar Miseria, and wants to carry him off. Compar Miseria 
says it is too cold to travel. Death presses him ; then he asks 
her (Death of course is feminine in Italian) to sit by the fire 
and warm herself a moment, and he will soon be ready. 
Meanwhile he piles wood on the fire ; Death feels herself burn- 
ing, and tries to move, but cannot, so she has to grant Compar 
Miseria another hundred years of life. Death is released, and 
the hundred years pass and Death returns. Compar Miseria 
is at the door, pretending to wait for her, and looting at his 
fig-tree in sorrow. He begs Death to pick him a few figs for 
their journey. So Death climbs up, but cannot descend until 
she grants Compar Miseria another hundred years. Even these 
pass, and Death reappears. This time there is no help, he 
must go. Death gives him time only to recite an Avemaria 
and a Paternoster. Compar Miseria, however, cannot find this 
time, and says to Death, who is hurrying him, ' You have given 
me time, and I am taking it.' " 

Of course Compar Miseria never does say his Avemaria and 
Paternoster in spite of Death's stratagems, and the story ends 
with, " So Death departed in despair, and never got hold of 
him again. Compar Miseria still lives, since misery never 
ends." 

In the next story in the Novelline di St. Stefano, similar gifts 
are granted to a smith, " a good Christian," to enable him to 
avoid a contract he had made with the Devil to prolong his life. 

The most entertaining of all the Italian versions is that of 
" Beppo Pipetta," in which, without any apparent motive, a 
stranger gives Beppo a sack that has the magic property of 
making any one enter it when its owner wishes.* 

When Beppo grew old Death came for him, but was forced to 
enter the sack. We give the rest of the story in the words of 
the original : — 

" ' What ! ' exclaimed Death, ' shall I, who have so much to 
do, loiter my time away here ? ' 

" 'Just stay where you are, you old villain,' replied Beppo, 

* This is the sack of La Rame'e in Cenac Moncaut's Contes pop. ae ta Gascogn* , 
Paris, 1861. See also references to parallel tales of all parts of Europe in Jahrb. 
fur torn, und eng. Lit. Vol. V. p. 4. 
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and did not let him out for a year and a half. Then there was 
universal satisfaction throughout the world, the physicians 
being especially jubilant, for none of them ever lost a patient. 
Then Death begged so humbly, and represented so forcibly 
what would be the consequences of this disorder, that Beppo 
agreed to let him out on condition that Death should not come 
back for him unless he was willing. Death departed, and 
sought by means of a few wars and pestilences to make up for 
lost time. At length Beppo grew so old that life became dis- 
tasteful to him. Then he sent for Death, who, however, would 
not come, fearing lest Beppo might change his mind. So the 
latter decided to go himself to Death. Death was not at home, 
but, remembering his vacation in the sack, had prudently left 
orders that in case a certain Beppo Pipetta should come, he 
was to be beaten soundly, — an order which was executed punc- 
tiliously. Beaten and cast out by Death, he went sadly to Hell, 
but there the Devil had given the porter orders to show him the 
same attention that he had received at Death's abode, and that 
command was conscientiously obeyed. 

" Smarting from the blows he had received, and vexed that 
neither Death nor the Devil wanted him, he went to Paradise. 
Here he announced himself to St. Peter, but the saint thought 
that he had better first consult the Lord. 

" Meanwhile Beppo threw his cap over the wall into Paradise. 
After he had waited awhile, St. Peter reappeared and said, ' I 
am very sorry, but our Lord does n't want you here.' ' Very 
well,' said Beppo, ' but you will at least let me get my cap ' ; 
and with that he slipped through the door and sat down on the 
cap. When St. Peter commanded him to get up and begone, 
he replied composedly, ' Gently, my dear sir ! at present I 
am sitting on my own property, where I do not receive orders 
fv m any one ! ' And so he remained in Paradise." 

Jn the Roman version (PreC Olivo, Busk, p. 183) another 
curious feature is introduced. Pret' Olivo starts off with Death 
and asks to be taken to the gates of Hell to play a game of 
cards with the Devil. The stakes are the priest's soul against 
the soul of the last comer in Hell. Pret' Olivo of course wins, 
and hangs the soul he has gained on his cope, and keeps on 
winning until his cope will not hold any more souls, and Death 
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becomes very impatient. When they arrived at Paradise, St. 
Peter scolded Death for wasting his time in bringing up souls 
not properly consigned to her. Death laid the blame on Pret' 
Olivo ; and St. Peter, after permission from the Lord, admitted 
them all. 

The little work by Bernoni, entitled Leggende Fantastiche, 
contains, properly speaking, only superstitions. Three of the 
stories turn on a curious idea of the sacred character of god- 
fathers and godmothers (compari de San Zuane) and of 
groomsmen and bridesmaids.* The same idea prevails in 
Sicily, where (Pitre, CX.) a singular story is told of two com- 
part, who were improperly intimate. The husband of the 
woman was in jail for some offence, and one day the two cum- 
pari bought a melon and took it to him. When they cut it, 
they found inside the head of St. John, who had put it in there 
to convict the cumpari of their sin. The story ends with the 
words : " It became known at once to the justice ; they were 
arrested, and confessed their wrong, the prisoner was set at 
liberty, and the cumpari were hanged." 

In one of the leggende a compare of St. John promises his 
fellow compare to meet him at a certain place and date, — 
11 parola de San Zuane de no mancar." At the appointed time, 
while one of the friends is waiting for the other, he hears of his 
death some days before, but does not believe the news, for he 
suddenly sees his friend advancing to meet him. After a few 
words, however, he disappears, as he is really dead, but has 
been permitted to keep his appointment on account of his oath. 

Another story is of two lovers, who swore fidelity in life and 
death. The lover is killed in a street brawl, but continues 
nevertheless to visit his mistress as usual, who slowly pines 
away. Her father discovers the secret visits of the dead lover, 
and informs the priest, who comes with stole and book, con- 
jures the spirit, and saves the girl. 

The belief in spirits is wide-spread in Venice, and one of 
Bernoni's stories (translated in the " Cornhill Magazine ") re- 
lates the manner in which an incredulous priest was cured of 
his unbelief. Another is a genuine ghost- story about a servant- 
girl who, rising early one morning (the note dei morti, All 

* Two of those stories are in the " Cornhill Magazine " for July, 1875. 
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Saints' Day), witnesses a weird procession, which she unwit- 
tingly disturbs by lowering her candle and asking the last 
passer-by to light it. This he does, but when she pulls up her 
basket she finds in it, besides the lighted candle, a human arm. 
The confessor tells her to wait a year until the procession 
passes again, then hold a black cat tightly in her arms, and 
restore the arm to its owner. This she does with the words, 
" Here, master, take your arm, I am much obliged to you." 
He took his arm angrily, and said, " You may thank God that 
you have that cat in your arms, otherwise what I am that 
you would be also." 

The story of Don Juan turns up in the seventh of Bernoni's 
leggende. A rich young man who did nothing but eat, drink, 
and amuse himself gave a feast. While the preparations were 
making he happened to pass through a street where there was 
a cemetery. He perceived a skull, which he kicked out ot 
his way, and said scornfully, " You, too, will come this even- 
ing to my supper, will you not ? " At midnight the bells 
ring, and a ghost (na fantasma grande) appeared to the ser- 
vants : " Tell Count Robert that I am he whom he invited this 
morning to his banquet." The Count is not so brave as Don 
Juan, but in great trepidation causes the doors to be closed. 
The ghost breaks them in, and exclaims, " Robert, Robert, is it 
not enough that you have profaned everything ; will you also 
disturb the dead ? The end has come ! " Then, while the 
guests fled in terror, the ghost strangled Robert, and carried 
him off. 

The ninth and last of Bernoni's legends is a story about 
Massariol, the domestic spirit of the Venetians. A man of 
family, whose business takes him out at night, finds in the 
street a basket containing an infant. The weather was very 
cold, so the good man carries the foundling home ; and his 
wife, who already has a young child, makes the little stranger 
as comfortable as possible. He is cared for, and put in the 
cradle by the side of the other child. The husband and wife 
have to leave the room a moment ; when they return, the 
foundling has disappeared. The husband asks in amazement, 
" What can it mean ? " " She answered, ' I am sure I don't 
know ; can it be Massariol ? ' Then he went out ou the bal- 
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coay, and saw at a distance one who seemed like a man, but 
was not, who was clapping his hands, and laughing and mak- 
ing all manner of fun of him, and then suddenly disappeared." 
The same mischievous spirit plays many other pranks. 
Sometimes he cheats the ferrymen out of their toll ; sometimes 
he disguises himself like the baker's lad, and calls at the 
houses to take the bread to the oven, and then carries it away 
to some square or bridge ; sometimes, when the washing is 
hung out, he carries it off to some distant place, and when the 
owners have at last found their property, Massariol laughs in 
their faces and disappears. The woman who related these 
stories to Bernoni added : " Massariol has never done any- 
thing bad ; he likes to laugh and joke and fool people. He, too, 
has been shut up, I don't know where, by the Holy Office, — 
the same as the witches, fairies, and magicians." 

There is a tendency in the popular tales of all countries to 
personify certain traits of character. In Italy, the personifica- 
tion of stupidity is Giufa, — a character well known under dif- 
ferent names from one end of Italy to the other, and who finds 
his counterpart in the popular traditions of other countries. 

Many of the stories of Giufa find a close parallel in other 
European tales. Giufa's mother (Pitre, CXC. 1) sends him 
out to sell a piece of cloth, telling him to beware of purchasers 
who talk much. Giufa consequently sells the cloth to a statue, 
saying he will call for the money the next day. When the 
statue maintains its usual silence in regard to the payment, 
Giufa, in anger, breaks it to pieces and finds it full of gold.* 
We have already mentioned the story of Giufa and the flies, 
when speaking of the influence of the Orient. 

One morning Giufa's mother (Pitre, CXO.) sends him out to 
shoot a cardidduzzu (cardinal-bird), explaining that it is some- 
thing with a red head. Giufa of course shoots a cardinal, 
whom he happens to meet, and carries him home on his back. 

* The same story is told by Miss Busk, " The Booby," p. 371, and is in the 
Pcntameronc, I. 4. It is probably founded on the well-known fable of iEsop, 
Homo fractor Simulacri (ed. Puria, No. 21), which seems very widely spread. A 
Russian version, from Afanasieff, is in De Gub. Zoiil. Myth. Vol. I. p. 176. See 
also Benfey, Pant. I. p. 478. 
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The mother is in despair, but Giuf a advises her to conceal the 
body in a well and cover it with stones. Then he threw in a 
dead sheep and more stones. When the officers of justice 
came, they made Giufa descend into the well and throw out 
the stones, in order to see whether there was anything con- 
cealed under them. When he came to the sheep, Giufa cried 
out, " Signori, Signori, the cardinal has got horns ! " And 
after the sheep was pulled out, the officers went away, and 
Giufa once more escaped the punishment of his folly.* 

In spite of his stupidity, he has occasional gleams of wit, as 
the following story shows: — 

Giufa,, who has been neglected by his wealthy relatives on 
account of his shabby appearance, borrows some good clothes, 
and is straightway invited to a banquet. While at table he 
puts food in his pockets and rubs meats over his clothes. 
When asked the explanation of this curious conduct, he replies 
that his clothes and not himself were invited to the feast.f 

Another popular figure in Sicilian tales is Firrazzanu, the 
practical joker and knave, who is cunning enough to make 
others bear the penalty of his own boldness. The queen 
wishes to make the acquaintance of his wife ; he tells her that 
she is very deaf. He then goes home and tells his wife of the 
honor the queen is about to do her in receiving her, and advis- 
ing her to speak very loudly, for the queen is very deaf. He 
takes his wife to the palace, and, hiding behind a door, enjoys 
the scene until his trick is discovered. His master wants a 
tailor for some work, and Firrazzanu tells him he knows of a 
good one ; but he is subject to fits, which always make their 
approach known by a twitching of the mouth, and the only 
remedy for them is a sound beating. Of course, when the 
unhappy tailor begins to cut his cloth he twists his mouth, and 
receives, to his amazement, a sudden beating. 

* This story is in Straparola, XIII. 4; and also in one of the North European 
collections, Asbjornsen, Norske Folk-Eventyr, Ny Samm, No 87, where the mother 
substitutes a goat for the parson whom her foolish son has killed. 

t It is interesting to note that this story is told of no less a person than Dante, 
about whom cluster more popular traditions than many are aware of. It is the 
subject of one of Giovanni Sercambi's novels, and will be found with many other 
interesting traditions of the great poet in Dante secondo la Tradizione e i Novella- 
tori, Ricerche di Giovanni Papanti, Livorno, 1873, p. 65. 
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Some of Firrazzanu's jokes are found in Straparola, as, for 
instance, where a master orders his lazy servant to go to 
market and buy some meat, and says to him, " Go, and stay 
a year ! " which command the servant obeys to the letter. 

Another of his jokes is found in Sachetti's novels (XXVII.). 
The Marchese Obizzo da Este commands his clown Gonnella 
to depart and never put his foot on his territory again. The 
clown shortly after makes his appearance, riding on a cart 
filled with earth from Bologna. 

As with Giufa, so the tricks of Pirrazzanu are spread over 
the whole of Italy, and may be found scattered through vari- 
ous collections of jest-books, as those containing the jokes of 
Bertaldo and Gonnella. 

Pitre's is the only one of the collections before us contain- 
ing local traditions and stories illustrative of proverbs and 
proverbial sayings. Our space and the scope of this article 
will not permit us to notice these interesting contributions to 
the popular literature and traditions of Italy. It is to be 
hoped that Pitre's example will be followed in Italy, not 
merely in regard to the collection of popular tales, but of local 
traditions, which it is to be feared are rapidly disappearing. 

It remains to examine, briefly, the bearing of the new mate- 
rials before us on the question of the origin and diffusion of 
popular tales. While the Italian collections do not afford any 
decisive evidence in favor of either Grimm or Benfey's theory, 
they do, it seems to us, confirm some of the arguments in 
favor of the primitive Aryan origin of popular myths. If the 
theory of Grimm is true, then we should expect to find the 
Italian tales just what they are ; essentially the same as those 
of Norway, Germany, France, Spain, and Greece. If the 
theory of Benfey is correct, then this resemblance is merely 
additional proof of the wonderful diffusion of the Oriental 
tales, — a diffusion and popularity difficult to explain on the 
theory of the literary extraction of these stories. 

The Oriental and literary origin of many of the tales before 
us is not questioned ; they passed from such mediaeval collections 
as the " Seven Wise Masters" among the people, and became 
truly popular and widely extended. These stories are of such a 
character that we can imagine men circulating them, but it is 
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very different with the fairy tale. It is the property of the 
nursery, of children and women, who have kept alive for us 
these remains of our- primitive Aryan beliefs, and it is difficult 
to imagine men entertaining each other with stories of the class 
of Cinderella and Dornroschen. All collectors of stories bear 
testimony to the difficulty they have in obtaining them. Hahn, 
in the introduction to his Griechische und Albanesische Marchen, 
p. 11, says, that during a residence of twenty-seven years in 
the Levant he never heard a single marchen related, although 
he lived on the most intimate terms with the peasants. When 
he undertook to collect them, it was only by the liberal expen- 
diture of money that he forced the people to overcome their 
aversion to relating what they deemed childish, and the Greek 
government hinted to the collector that his conduct seemed 
undignified. 

Professor C. F. Hartt, now in charge of the geological sur- 
vey of Brazil, says in an interesting pamphlet on the " Ama- 
zonian Tortoise Myths " (Rio de Janeiro, 1875), p. 2 : " For a 
longtime I was -baffled, for the whites, as a general rule, were 
unacquainted with the Indian folk-lore, and neither by coax- 
ing nor by offers of money could I persuade an Indian to re- 
late a myth I soon found that the Indian myth was 

always recited without mental effort, its function being simply 
to please, like a ballad, and not to communicate information," 
etc. This is the general experience of all collectors, espe- 
cially of strangers,* and we may accept as true Max Midler's 
statement (" Chips," II. 216), that " nursery tales are gener- 
ally the last things to be adopted by one nation from another." 

Although Benfey, notably in his masterly introduction to his 
translation of the Pantschatantra and others, have accomplished 
much in this field, much yet remains to be done. There is a 
wealth of Oriental tales yet unedited, and possibly future re- 
searches may discover more intermediate stages between the 
Eastern and the Western tale. 

It seems to us that the advocates of the theory of Benfey 
lay too great stress on the mere resemblance of Western to 
Eastern tales, as if two similar stories must necessarily be de- 
rived one from the other, to the exclusion of a source common 

* See Miss Busk's " Folk-Lore of Koine," p. viii. 
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to both. Nor is the matter settled when the distinctive Buddh- 
istic character of the Eastern prototype is proved ; for there 
was nothing, it seems to us, to prevent the reception into the 
Buddhistic legends of much that was the common property of 
the Aryans. 

Aside, however, from any light which they may throw directly 
upon the above question, the collections before us are valu- 
able for the large mass of excellently arranged material which 
they offer to the investigator. It merely needs to be compared 
(what Kohler has already partially done in his notes to Gon- 
zenbach) with the folk-lore of the rest of Europe, of which the 
Italian contingent will henceforth form a large and valuable 
portion. 

T. F. Crane. 



Art. III. — Houses op the Mound-Builders. 

Under the name of Mound-Builders certain unknown tribes 
of the American aborigines are recognized, who formerly inhab- 
ited as their chief area the valley of the Ohio and its tributary 
streams. Traces of their occupation have been found in other 
places, from the Gulf of Mexico to Lakes Erie and Superior, 
and from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi, and in some local- 
ties west of this river. 

Without entering upon a discussion of these works, this arti- 
cle will be confined to four principal questions : I. The house- 
life of the American aborigines, in the usages of which the 
Mound-Builders were necessarily involved. II. The probable 
centre from which the Mound-Builders emigrated into these 
areas. III. The uses for which their principal earth-works 
were designed, with a conjectural restoration of one of their 
pueblos ; and, IV. The probable numbers of the people. 

The Mound-Builders have disappeared, or at least have 
fallen out of human knowledge, leaving these works as the 
only evidence of their existence. Consequently the proposed 
questions, excepting the first, are incapable of specific answers ; 
but they are not beyond the reach of approximate solutions. 
The mystery in which these tribes are enshrouded, and the 



